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Wiseman, and the other leading authorities of the 
Romish Church- And though neither he nor Dr. Grif- 
fith* had originally any concern in the concoction of 
the instruments, yet undoubtedly it was in their 
power, when made aware of the mode in which this affair 
had been conducted, to have renounced, on the part of 
the ohurch to which they belonged, any benefit from a 
gift obtained in such a manner. And surely if parties, 
when made conversant of a fraud, consent to profit by 
it, they are morally responsible, and must be held to 
hare sanctioned the conduct of those who have been 
active in its perpetration. The suit in Chancery insti- 
tuted against Dr. Wiseman, after being opposed in every 
stage with all the vigour that the ability of able advo- 
cates could bring to bear on it, was finally terminated by 
a compromise, which, in effect, admitted the truth of the 
allegations, and which, though it left the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in possession of a portion of their prey, yet, 
by the compulsory restitution of the larger part, showed 
to the world their own conviction of the nature and cha- 
racter of the whole transaction. Nor was this willing, 
nets to bargain even for a portion of the money so 
tainted the only circumstance to connect the Roman 
Catholic clergy, as a body, with this transaction. It 
further appears that the plaintiff, Metairie, who had ven- 
tured to appeal to the courts of justice in such a case, 
was forced, in consequence of his doing so, to leave 
France altogether, and come and reside in England. In 
his evidence, he states — " That after the hearing of the 
suit, as all the inhabitants of my couutrry were Roman 
Catholics, I was ill looked upon, and I found I should 
have no work. I was so badly treated in my country 
(Bretagne) that two boys of mine, who were at school, 
were expelled ; the priest spoke to the teacher, and the 
teacher sent them away. I wished to know why they 
were sent away ? I asked the master ; he began to cry, 
and said it was not in his power." 

" Had you any other reason for leaving the country 
betides the circumstance of your children being obliged 
to leave the school?" 

" I was afraid of the priests, the priests are so 
powerful in that country. They called me a bad man, 
and, as I went along the streets, the people pointed at 
me and my wife, and looked at me, and turned away 
from me." 

" They treated you as a very bad man." 
" Yes j not only the priests, but the nobility and rich 
persons of the country are all on the side of the prie3ts." 
With the foregoing facts before us, we confidently ask 
any impartial reader, have we or have we not a sufficient 
ground on which to rest our charge, that the Roman 
Catholic system has a tendency to sanction practice?, 
the aim, end, and object of which are to increase the 
wealth of their various institutions, at the expense of 
the fair and legitimate claims of others, and to extract 
from the weakness or fears of dying sinners the property 
they themselves can no longer enjoy ? 

Has Mr. Iloldstock, the conductor of the transaction, 
by which the coffers of the Church were to be so largely 
augmented, ever received reproof from his spiritual 
auperiors ; or have they, when the facts were brought 
prominently before them, repudiated or disowned in 
any way his proceedings? And if so, have we uotaright 
to assume that his conduct was sanctioned and approved 
by those whom we may witli justice regard as the best 
exponents of Roman Catholic teaching and doctrine? 



TALK OF THE ROAD— NO. IX. 

"Well, Pat, I thought long to see you, to get the 
news of Kilcomraon ; how is it at all ?" 

" Well, its bad enough, Jem, and its good enough, 
too." 

"And how's that, Pat?'" said Jem; "toll us all 
abont it." 

" Well, it's bad enough with Father John, stirring up 
alt the blackguards ; you never saw the like; anydacent 
man would be ashamed of it ; but Father John is ashamed 
of nothing. The readers was covered with mud, and 
half kilt with stones a dozen times ; hut some of 
the boys got put up for that, so matters is easier that 
way now, at least in the town ; but if the readers go out 
into the country parts, there's enough to set on them as 
if they were mad dogs ; but that is not the worst ; it's 
the bad words of a deal of these people that makes me 
think worse of the teaching the people has been getting 
than anything. Oh, the shockinist words that you 
hear them crying out after the readers, and Mr. Owens, 
and the new clergyman that's come on the mission, 
through the streets. Now, you would be ashamed to 
think that the worst of the bad women on the street 
could say such words ; and all dacent people, women and 
children, has to listen to them." 

" And doesn't Father John stop that, anyway ?" said 
Jett. 

"Never a word he said against it yet," said Pat, 
" nor won't, I know. But I'm not come to the worst 

y#t: it is the ,songs — oh! them songs it would make 

a bad woman ashamed to hear some of them sung in 
the street* ; and there isn't man, woman, or child in 
Kilcominon that doesn't know that it's Father John gets 
them songs out. And then to hear them songs about I 
Mrs. Owens ; it's the biggest shame that ever came upon ' 



Uncommon; and when I met Mr. Owens the other day 
I was ashamed to look at him. ' And what's the matter 
with you to-day, Pat ?' says he ; and when he worked 
it out of me, I had to say, 'Deed I'm ashamed to look 
at your reverence about Mrs. Owen,' says I. *Oh, is 
that it?' says he. ' Well, says he, don't mind about 
Mrs. Owen, says he, or me, says he; for it doesn't 
hurt us, says be ; and we expected that, says he ; be- 
cause in every place where a clergyman goes to show 
the Douay Bible to Roman Catholics, says he, the 
priests always get the blackguards to insult his wife 
and daughters that way, says he ; because they think 
we can't stand that, says he ; but they're wrong, says 
lie ; for we know that there's a blessing to them that 
suffer shame for the name of Christ; and he will help 
us to bear that, and moiv, for the sake of souls. 
We know its the priests' way of managing religious 
controversy, says he, and the only way they have any 
chance at, says he ; and so we made up our minds to 
all that before we begun, says he; so don't mind about 
us. But it makes me ashamed for my country, says he, 
and it makes me blush for the name of Irishman, to 
think they can be taught to insult a modest woman 
with filthy songs.' So I thought when he had done, 
that it was better for him that bore it than for them 
that taught it."* 
" Well, now, tell us how it's good enough," said Jem. 
" Well, I will," said Pat ; " sure Mr. Owens and the 

missioner — that's the Rev. Mr. Burke that's come has 

opened what they call a controversial class : its a meet- 
ing where everybody may come and talk, and argue, 
and question, as much as they like, and Mr. Owens 
and Mr. Burke to answer them all." 

" Well, and does any Catholics go ?" says Jem. 

" A deal of them," says Pat. 

" And how do they behave there?" said Jem. 

" Oh, quite dacent and proper," said Pat ; " for no 

one goes there that Father John can stop; and though 

there's some that's mighty earnest for their own way, 

and thinks they can puzzle any clergyman at all, yet 

they're not under Father John's thumb, or they wouldn't 

be there ; so they argue quite fair and clever ; and Mr. 

Burke and Mr. Owens answers them so fair and so 

kind, that they're well pleased, even when they're beat ; 

and it's the pleasantest and thehamperedestplanat all." 

" And what do they talk about?" says Jem. 

" Why, the last night," said Pat, " they were talking 

about mortal and venial sin. And first, Mr. Owens 

says, says he, ' Is there anything in the Douay Bible, 

says he, to show that there is any such difference as 

mortal and venial in the nature of sinful actions' ? ' Sure 

there is,' says Phil Dooley, who is a mighty good 

scholar, and has bought a Douay Bible to bring with 

him. 'And where is it,' says Mr. Owens? So Phil 

Dooley opened his Bible and read — ' He that knowcth 

his brother to sin a sin which is not to death, let hiin ask, 

and life shall be given to him who sinneth not to death. 

There is a sin unto death.' — 1 John v. 16. So Phil 

looked quite satisfied, and was going to shut the book." 

" Stop a minute," said Mr. Burke; "just read the 

note on that in the Douay Bible." 

So Phil read — " It is hard to determine what St. 
John here calls a sin which is not to death, and a sin 
which is unto death. The difference cannot be the 
same as betwixt sins that are called venial and mortal." 
" That will do." said Mr. Burke. " I thought the 
Church of Rome had the true interpretation of Scripture, 
but it seems they find it hard to interpret this ; but 
they are agreed with us that this verse does not mean 
the difference between mortal and venial sin, and that 
is enough for what we are at tonight. But can any 
one show anything else about in it the Douay Bible ?" 
says he. 
And no one had anything to say. 
" No wonder," said Mr. Owens, "for there is nothing 
in the Douay Bible about it ; but can aDy one tell me 
how they learned anything about it, when it's not in the 
Bible ?" 

"Sure I learned it in the catechism," said Peter 
Foley. 

" And what catechism did you learn ?" said Mr. 
Owens. 

*' Plunket's Catechism," said Peter Foley. 
"How many chief kinds are there of mortal sin?" 
said Mr. Owens. 
" Seven, called capital sins," said Peter Foley. 
" Which are the seven called capital sins ?" said Mr. 
Owens. 

" Pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, sloth," 
said Peter Foley.f 

"Turn to Apocalypse, ch. xxi., last half of the 8th 
verse," said Mr. Owens. 

So Foley read — "All liars, they shall have their por- 
tion in the pool burning with fire and brimstone." 
" Is lying a mortal sin 7" said Mr. Owens. 
" Well, it must be," said Foley, "if liars will go to 
hell." 

" Which of the seven mortal sics is it?" said Mr. 
Owens. 



" Well, it's not among them in the catechism," Mid 
ffoley. 

" Is idolatry a mortal sin?" said Mr. Owens. 

" Surely it ie," said Foley. 

" Which of the seven is it?" said Mr. Owens. 

" Well, it's not among them either," said Foley. 

" Well," said Mr. Owens, " it seems dangerous te 
trust in that catechism, for fear we might come under the 
judgment of God, for mortal sins that are not among 
the seven. Now," says Mr. Owens, " can you tell me, 
out of the catechism, what is venial sin?" 

" A less offence to God, which does not deprive us of 
sanctifying grace nor deserve hell,"* said Foley. 

" And can you tell me, out of the catechism, what 
sort of things are venial sins ?" said Mr. Owens. 

" No," says Foley, " that's not in it," says he. 

" Well I think it might," said Mr. Owens, " if it's of 
such consequence to know the differ. 

" I can tell it, your reverence, for it's in mine," 
said Peter Dooley, 

" Oh, you learned Dr. Doyle's Catechism, or the 
Christian Doctrine," said Mr. Owens. 

"I did, your reverence," says Peter, "and here it 
is — A venial sin, for example, a vain word, an officious 
jesting lie, the theft of a pin or an apple." 

" Does the Douay Bible tell us that vain words are 
venial sins ?" says Mr. Owens. 

"It does not, your reverence," says I, "for the Douay 
Bible tells us, in Matthew xii. 36, that Christ him- 
self said — ' I say unto you, that every idle word that 
man shall speak, they shall render an account for it in 
the day of judgment.' " 

"Very good," says Mr. Owens. "Now take the 
next. Does the Douay Bible say that any lies are 
venial sins ?" 

" Well, we had that already, said Peter Dooley — 
' All liars shall have their portion in the pool burn- 
ing with fire and brimstone ;' that, surely, is hell : so 
there is no use in saying that any liars are only guilty 
of venial sin." 

" Now take the third," says Mr. Owens. " Does 
the Douay Bible say that stealing apples is a venial 
sin?" 

" Well," says Daly, the schoolmaster, " if it wasn't 
Eve taking an apple, or the likes, that brought siu and 
death into the world?" 

"Quite right," says Mr. Owens; "and now," says 
he, " look to your catechisms, and look, to your own 
souls, if you trust to catechisms, that tell you these three 
things are veuial sins, that cannot break charity between 
God and man, when the Douay Bible tells you that these 
three things bring men under death, judgment, and 
hell." 

And with that Mr. Burke says — " One word, boys, 
before we stop. What is sin?" Well, now, d» sn't it 
seem a mighty easy question ? and yet, no one had an 
answer ! So Mr. Burke opened the Douay Bible, at 
1 John, chap, iii., verse 4, and read — " Whosoever com- 
mute th sin committeth also iniquity ; and sin is ini- 
quity." " Now," says he, "can a man commit sin at 
all without committing iniquity ?" So he put it all 
round to the boys, and ill allowed that was plain, for 
" Whosoever committeth sin committeth also iniquity." 
" Well," says Mr. Burke, "if a man commits a venial 
sin, does he commit sin or not?" So all the boys al- 
lowed that he does. "And does he commit iniquity?" 
says Mr. Burke. So they allowed that, too. " And 
will any man tell me that iniquity does not break 
charity between God and man ?" says Mr. Burke ; so 
some one answered him that, for Habaccuc the prophet 
says to God — " Thy eyes are too pure to behold evil, 
and thou canst not look on iniquity." — Chap. i. 13, 
" So," says Mr. Burke, " if venial sin is not iniquity, 
it is not siu at all ; and if it is sin it is iniquity, and 
God is too pure to look on it, and it puts us out of the 
favour of God ; and so your catechism is wrong. All 
sin is iniquity, and is hateful to God, and there is no 
remedy for any sin but the one : ' The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.' " 

"So the boys went away for that night," said Pat. 

"And it's I that will be there some night, I hope," 
says Jem. 

So if we hear of Pat and Jem being there again, we 
will tell all we hear. 



* We know the names of the parties, and the facts ; and we, too, 
blush to say, that etery fact that Pat here states about this system of 
insult to females is strictly true, and has actually happened. — 
Ed C. L. 



upon f Plunket's CateclUm, pp. 32 and 23. 



BAPTISM OF A BELL. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

The following account of the baptism of a bell appeared, 
in the course of last summer, in a number of the Chretien 
Beige, and I take the liberty of sending the enclosed 
translation for insertion in the Catholic Latman, as 

I think it is a subject which has been seldom noticed : 

"3rd July, 1852. 
" Dear Brother — A few days ago our whole parish 
was in a state of excitement. We had just heard that a 
new bell, of which we had long felt the need, had arrived 
in our village, and that on the next day it was to be 
baptized ; and as few of the people had ever seen a cere- 
mony of the kind, every one seemed resolved to attend ; 
and as I wished to judge by personal observation of the 
true character of such a proceeding, I determined also to 

• Plunket's Catechism, p. 33. 
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be present ; so when I saw the four priests arriving I 
followed with the crowd. 

•• The bell was suspended at about the height of a 
man from the ground, and was modestly robed in white 
muslin, ornamented with bows of ribbon; it was immedi- 
ately surrounded by the four officiating priests', and 
behind these the spectators ranged themselves. 

".The dean began at once to chaunt, in a nasal and lazy 
tone of voice, the 51 st psalm — ' Miserere mei,' the other 
priests responding to him ; they appeared to personate 
the bell, and prayed the ' Lord to have mercy on it'— that 

he would * wash it thoroughly from its iniquity' that he 

would pardon it 'though shapen in iniquity' — that he would 
• create in it a clean heart' — that he would ' restore to it 
the joy of his salvation. ' Such are the expressions of the 
psalm. Happily none of the persons present (myself 
excepted) understood one word of all this — (such at 
least was the conclusion forced upon me by the listless 
expression of their countenances) ; and now I seemed in 
some degree to understand why Rome insists upon speak- 
ing Latin to the faithful. She thus induces them to 
accept, as acts of piety, things which, if spoken in good 
plain French, would appear no better than words of 
profane folly. 

"As soon as the recitation of the Miserere was over 
a priest washed the bell, and wiped it very carefully both 
within and without, whilst the other priests continued to 
chaunt in Latin, in the same monotonous manner. Then 
die dean made the sign of the cross, in several places, all 
round the bell, and pronounced a Latin formula, of 
which this is a translation — ' Be thou consecrated in the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holv Ghost, 
and to the honour of the Blessed, Mary always a 
virgin.' After this came the confirmation ; and here a 
Kttle incident occurred which amused the audience. 
The hit of* cotton wool required to wipe up the sacred 
oil being wanting, one of the spectators hastily took off 
his hat and tore off as much of the beaver as was required 
for the completion of the ceremony. The blessed bell 
bad still to inhale the perfume of the incense, which a 
child, belonging to the choir, waived up and down before 
it. It must also resound to the nine strokes given to it, 
at three separate intervals, by its godfather and god- 
mother! and then, finally, it must listen to the litanies 
of the Virgin, after which the dean declared the ceremony 
was completed, and pronounced, with an air of satisfac- 
tion, and in the vulgar tongue, these words ' May you 

all hear this bell for many years.' 

*• The spectators, who had scarcely succeeded in re- 
maining serious whilst the service was going on, now 
gave full way to their mirth, and retired laughing and 
ridiculing the whole affair ! And this is what Home 
calls a religious ceremony. 

•' For myself I left the place full of indignation. The 
priest of our parish is a young man, and but lately entered 
on his sacerdotal office ; and I had observed, that during 
the service his features expressed deep seriousness and 
some degree of emotion, whilst the countenances of the 
others remained unmoved and listless. After having 
reflected upon this, I decided upon making an appeal 
to his conscience, and with this view I addressed to 
him the following letter: 

" ' Monsieur tECciRE—Curiosity induced me to be 
present, the other day, at the baptism of the new bell 
for this parish ; it was the first time I had ever had 
an opportunity of witnessing such a ceremony, and I 
wished to judge, by personal observation, how far it 
agreed with what I had read on the subject ; and now 
I feel as it were my duty to tell you how much I was 
shocked at what I then saw and heard. My common 
sense and my conscience were alike outraged at such 
a profanation of sacred things. To baptize a piece of 
metal—what folly 1 To apply to a hell the magnificent 
words of the " Miserere" — to ask for it a " clean heart 
and right spirit "—what a detestable mockery!! Sir, 
I cannot imagine how a serious-minded man, such as 
I wish to consider you, could celebrate, without shame 
and remorse, such a mystery of iniquity. If yon could 
have perceived the irreverent attitudes of your people 
during this solemn farce — if you could have marked, as 
I did, their ill-concealed laughter, hoard their jocose 
remarks, you would no longer mistake the tendency of 
such deplorable ceremonies. It is thus that men are t urned 
into profane mockers. How easily might the defenders 
of Paganism have retorted the sarcasms of Justin, of 
Tertullian, of Origen, and of others, if they could have 
pointed to the practice of such gross absurdities among 
the Christians. When the ceremony was over your 
brethren may have laughed at the miserable folly 
which they had just enacted. And I know enough of -.he 
Roman clergy to be aware how many of them view 
their mysteries in private ; but you, sir, are still young, 
jour conscience has not yet been seared by the pro- 
longed practice of such Roman puerilities 1 I beseech 
yon, therefore, to make use of the Gospel — test and 
judge of the tree by its fruit— and ask yourself, as in 
the presence of that God who shall be so soon our 
judge, whether a Church which commands observances 
so manifestly impious and absurd, can, in very deed, 
be the bride and faithful spouse of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ? Do not shut your eyes, under the pretext that 

others must answer for you; for it is written Even/ 

mem stilt/ bear his own burden. If your Church shou 



be deceiving herself, then you who belong to her, and up- 
held her errors — you, I say, shall perish with her. 

" * I beseech you, dear sir, to 3ee nothing in this letter 
(perhaps severe) but the expression of the affectionate 
compassion which has dictated it. I feel called upon to 
warn you, before it be too late, of the danger you are 
incurring. May God grant that thee? few lines may 
find an entrance into your heart. I desire most sincerely 
that it may be so ; but whatever may be the result, 
" ' I am, yours faithfully, 

'* ' D. J., Minister of the Gospel.' 

" I am ignorant of what effect this warning may have 
produced ; but I leave the result to him who has said — 
' Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it 
after many days' — Eccles. xi. 1. 

" A few words, and I have done. I remarked, that in 
consecrating this bell they had asked God to make it a 
means 'to excite the piety of the faithful;' to 'draw 
down blessings upon the fields ;' to ' break the force of 
tempests, and to disperse the lightnings.' It is not 
very easy to imagine what may be the connection between 
the sound of a bell and the exercise of Christian piety, 
or the blessing of God upon the fields ; but the petition, 
with regard to the thunder and lightning, is in manifest 
contradiction to the physical laws which regulate this 
phenomenon. 

'• Every person of education knows, that the vibration of 
a metallic substance would rather tend to hasten than to 
avert such an explosion — so much so, that in some places 
magistrates prohibit the ringing of church bells during 
the prevalence of storms. Unfortunately for the infalli- 
ble Church, she composed this portion of her liturgy at a 
period when the universal ignorance of physical science 
may have accounted for thus consecrating a popular su- 
perstition ; but now, as she will not acknowledge herself 
in error on a single point, she is compelled to shut her 
eyes to the light, and to persevere in asking from God, 
in Latin I things which she dare not express to ber fel- 
low-men in French ! ! A priest mast oeccasionally feel 
sorely perplexed, when he finds himself constrained to 
offer up prayers which he knows contain a tissue of ab- 
surdities. I am somewhat curious to know how intelli- 
gent Romanists reconcile such facts, with a belief in the 
infallibility of their Church. It is quite evident that the 
baptism of bells can have no rational significancy in a 
Christian point of view. It is impossible to give it a 
place in a religion whose chief characteristic is, that it 
is ' spirit and truth ;' and it is equally difficult to assign 
it a place upon the score of common sense, as it is opposed 
to the true nature of things. 

" Nevertheless, if the antiquity of an error render it 
acceptable, we may concede to this our own show of 
respect, and perhaps this is what the Church of Rome 
feels. In truth, the baptism of bells is more ancient 
than the Apostles, and may be traced up to their heathen 
cotemporaries ; but as bells were unknown at that period, 
they made use of trumpets, which they consecrated and 
purified with the ' Lustral water,' (the holy water of the 
Pagans). The day of such a consecration was termed 
' Tubilustrium,' as may be seen in the fifth book of 
Ovid Fastorum, 725. When the Church became luke- 
warm and worldly, she sought to make converts from 
among the heathen, by borrowing from them their idola- 
trous rites, and adapting them as much as possible to her 
own use. This was done at first in simplicity, and with- 
out suspecting how grievously it must undermine true 
piety. 

" Among some others, equally absurd, the baptism of 
bells formed a place, and it will probably retain it as 
long as the Church of Rome endures : for she has adopted 

for ber motto the famous saying of the Jesuit 'Let her 

be as she is, or let her not be at all I' 

" But l"t us, my brethren, give our God ' no rest' until 

we have ' destroyed the covering cast over the people' 

until he have bestowed upon us the power to bear a 
faithful testimony to this ' corrupt and perverse gene- 
ration,' so that ' perhaps we may have some.' I should 
be only too happy if these few remarks might contribute 
to such an and. 

" Believe me to be, Ac, 

" D. J., Minister." 



THE RULE OF FAITH. 

(Continued from vol. I., p. 138.) 
II. The second argument adduced by Roman Catholic 
divines in support of Tradition is this, that without it 
the canonicity and inspiration of the books of Scrip- 
ture cannot be established : in other words, the autho- 
rity of the Church is necessary, in order to determine 
what is genuine Scripture (*'). In order to render this 



(22) This is the form into which the argument is generally 
thrown by the more moderate divines of the Romish commu- 
nion. The ultramontane writers, however, take more decided 
ground, and assert that the canon of Scripture rests entirely en 
the authority of the Church of Rome. "The Church [ofKorae] can 
give canonical authority," says Pighius ;Hier. iii. ft), " to books 
winch have no such authority from themselves or their authors." 
Stapleton asserts the same, Hel.Contr. S. qu. 2. art. 4. And the 
Roman professor Peronne thus writes (Prol. Theol. ii,p. 10M-2, 
Ed. Paris) — "The Roman Church, being the mother and 
mistress of Churches, had power to constitute the true canon 
of Scripture." This notion originated as early as the eleventh 



proof as complete as possible, modern theologians of-the 
Romish communion maintain further, that the books 
of the New Testament were not generally received as 
inspired by the Christian Church till the fiurth cen- 
tury after Christ (") ; and that the Roman Church 
then, by its plenary authority, determined which books 
were canonical Scripture and which were not. So that 
daring the first three centuries immediately subsequent 
to the Apostolic age, there was no distinct knowledge of 
what was Scripture and what was not ; which, of course, 
could not have been permitted by God, if the written 
Word were intended to be the sole and sufficient Rule of 
Christian Faith. The inconsistency of Protestants is 
also triumphantly held up to ridicule, who, whilst they 
profess to appesl solely to Scripture, are not able to tell 
what Scripture is without the aid of the very Tradition 
which they ostentatiously reject. Now, this famous 
argument, which is styled by Eckius (Enchirid, p. 7) 
" Achilles pro Catholicis," plausible as it may appear, 
admits an easy answer. The Church of England admits — 
nay, appeals to, the testimony, not indeed of the Moman 
Church, but of the Church universal, from the first age 
of Christianity tc the present hour, as a proof of the 
canonicity and inspiration of the Scriptures. " In the 
name of the Holy Scriptures," she says in her Sixth 
Article, "we do understand those canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament, of whose authority 
was never any doubt in the Church" (**). We hare 
an unbroken chain of incontrovertible evidence, as- 
cending to the very age in which the New Testament 
Scriptures (with which we are now specially concerned) 
were penned, that the word contained in them was re- 
ceived by theCatholic Church, " not as the word of men, 
but (as it is indeed) the word of God" ( S1 ). The testi- 
mony of the primitive Church upon this point is as con- 
clusive evidence of the Divine origin of Scripture as 
any human testimony can well be conceived to be. 
The case stands thus: We have a number of writings 
professimj to be inspired (**). These writings contain 
accounts of miracles stated to have been wrought by 
their authors— that is, their authors are represented as 
performing the very acts by which Divine inspiration 
is proved — "God also bearing them witness by signs, 
and wonders, and divers miracles, and distributions of 
the Holy Ghost" — Heb. ii. 4. These writings were re- 
ceived us inspired, and publicly read as such, by large 
congregations of persons living at that very time, and in 
those very places, in which those proofs of inspiration 
are affirmed to have been given by the authors ("). 
The reception and canonization of these writings by 
the whole or greater part of the Church ( M ), under 
such circumstances, is, therefore, justly regarded by 
the Church of England as one of the most irrefragable 
proofs of their inspiration. This historical testimony 
is, for the most part, similar to that by which we prov,e 

century. One of the dictates of Pope Gregory VII. is, that 
" No book or chapter is to be regarded as canonical wi- .out 
the Pope's authority." — See Baron. Ann. Eccl. ad A.D. 10 6\ 

.(23) So, «. </., Milner, End of Controv., Letter xi. Newman, 
Development, p. 160, descends a century lower. "On \ kat 
ground do we receive the canon as it comes to us but on the 
authority of the Church of the fourth and fifth centuries ? The 
Church of that era decided — not merely bore testimony, but 
passed a judgment on former testimony — decided lhat certain 
books were of authority." Mr. Newman's special object in 
maintaining this doctrine is plain : for if ibe Scriptures were 
not acknowledged to be the genuine Word of God till the fcuxtb. 
century after Christ, it would be a remarkable instance of a new 
law of faith and practice emerging long after the Apostolic .age. 
And we should be unable to assign any limit to the proce&fc of 
development, both dogmatical and practical, with so striking 
an example of it before us as the divinization of books more 
than three centuries after tbeir composition. 

(24) The importance of the testimony of the primitive 
Church, in establishing the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Hooks of Scripture, is also folly recognit ed by the abkst divines 
of the Church of England. It will be enough to name Hooker, 
Whitaker, Field, Laud, Ckillingworth, Lardnu-, Ps'ey, Marsh, 
&c. 

(25) The reception of the New Testament Scriptures as 
the Word of God by the primitive Church is guaranteed by 
irrefragable proofs. We have not only a continued succession, of 
writers, by whom various portions are quoted, but we have 
catalogues of the entire, drawn up by individuals (who derived 
their knowledge from their forefathers), and confirmed by 
Councils. The constancy of martyrs — the fury of persecutors 
— the fraud of heretics— all tend to establish the fact, that 
these Scriptures were regarded as the genuine Word oi Go& 

(26) 1 Cor. ii. 4-13 ; vii. 40 ; xiv. 36, 37. 1 Tb. i. o ; ii. 13. 
Gal. i. 11, 12, compared with 2 Tim. iii. 16. Euh. iii. 3. 1 
Pet. i. 12 ; iv. 1 1. 2 Pet. iii. 2. Apoc. iii. 6. 

(27) The Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke form no real 
exception to this, as the primitive Church generally believed 
the former to have been written under the direction of St. Peter, 
and the latter under that of St. Paul. 

(28) Some books of the New Testament— the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Epistle of James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, 
and the Apocalypse — though generally received, ^-ere not ^niper- 
tally recognised as canonical so late as the time of the histo- 
rian Ensebius — i. e., the beginning of the fourth century. — 
Euseb. E. H. iii. 8, 25. He calls them avriMyopiva, or 
"spoken against," in contradistinction to the o/ioAoyov/t^'a, 
or " universally received." The fact of some few persons en- 
tertaining doubts respecting the genuineness of the books just 
mentioned, is so far from weakening our belief in the canon 
that it rather confirms it, because it proves what extreme ? *n- 
tion was exercised in admitting writings into it. 



